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@riginal Communications. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY.—No. XX. 
THE HOLY FAMILY. BY LUDOVICO MAZZOLINI. 


Tue subject of the present picture is pre- 
sumed to be a visit paid by St. Eliza- 
beth and her husband Zacharias, to the 
holy family, while residing at Nazareth. 
To the left of the tableau is the infant Bap- 
tist, with a lamb in his arms ; and, strange 
fancy, it must be admitted, the painter has 
confronted the preacher in embryo with a 


monkey. The face of our Saviour is admi- 
rably drawn, and is highly expressive of 
the meekness of his character; while the 
head, the hand, the form of Mary are exe- 
cuted with all the skill of that famed artist. 
The chiaro ’scuro of this painting is far 
superior to that of any of Grandi’s; while 
the draperies—all of a sombre hue—confer, 





as it were, brightness on the heads and on 
the marble sculptures. 

Ludovico Mazzolini, generally styled 
Mazzolini di Ferrara, was born at Ferrara, 
in 1481. Burrufaldi, when speaking of him, 
states that he was the pupil of Lorenzo Costa. 
In his easel pictures he is more happy than 
in those of a larger size. Christ disputing 
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with the Doctors, and The Nativity, are 
allowed to be chef-d’ceuvres of their kind. 
The execution of this talented artist is ad- 
mirable, and accuracy may be distinguished 
in every line: the value which is set upon 
his pictures will sufficiently tell how he si 
estimated as a painter. ‘This esteemed ar- 
tist died at forty-nine years of age, in 1530. 
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THE RELICS OF LONDON. 
NO, IV.—THE CITY WALL. 


Tue map of London which is usually the 
companion of my city rambles is one of the 
most confused and intricate mazes that ever 
perplexed a traveller. There are sufficient 
lanes and streets within the city to render 
any plan of its localities crowded and con- 
founding ; but in mine, the chaos of black 
lines and dotted lines, representing roads 
and turnings, railroads and canals, is ren- 
dered still more chaotic by an occasional 
line or mark which I have traced upon it. 
But to me each of these marks and lines is 
the representative of some interesting relic : 
this blot points out the locality of Crosby 
Hall,—that, of the Temple Church; here is 
a circle marking the site of a dried-up 
spring—there, a square representing the 
traces ofa Roman camp. But what is that 
thick black line which encircles the centre 
of the city? That is the ancient wall 
which formerly bounded its extent—traced 
as regularly as the old records which I 
have consulted on the subject enabled me, 
and divided into almost equal sections by a 
blot which represents a city gate. It is a 
fine morning—the entire day is before me, 
and I will sally forth, and follow the course of 
the ancient wall—perchance I may discover 
some of its remains. 

That the walls of London were originally 
erected by the Romans there can be little 
doubt ;—the Britons and the Saxons, so late 
as the seventh century, were ignorant of the 
art of building with stone—and yet a stone 
wall encircled London three centuries be- 
fore this, and during the occupation of the 
Romans, who, being proficient in the art of 
masonry, may therefore be presumed as its 
erectors. Several fragments of the wall 
which recent excavations have opened to 
the inspection of antiquaries have been de- 
clared decidedly of Roman formation, and 
occasionally a tesselated Roman pavement 
has been discovered in its vicinity. These 
circumstances favour the supposition which 
has long been entertained of the original 
erection of the walls by the Romans, al- 
though occasional specimens of a more 
recent style of building which have been 
detected in those portions which remain 
had somewhat shaken the opinion that 
these more recent fragments were merely 
the repairs of succeeding ages, several of 
which are recorded by Stowe. The first 
repair which he alludes to was undertaken in 
the year 1215, “ with great diligence ;” but 
in 1257, the walls had become “ sore de- 
cayed,” and were again restored, “ in more 
seemly wise than before;” and in 1328, 
they were once more repaired. The last 
repair of which we have any mention was 
in the year 1476, when each of the several 
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city companies defrayed its proportion of 
the expenses. 

William Fitzstephen, who wrote in the 
twelfth century, says, “the wall of the 
city is high and thick”—and_tolerably 
strong, too, I should presume, for it has al- 
ready withstood two fierce attacks of the 
Danes. The same historian mentions “ se- 
ven double gates,” which Stowe supposes 
to have been The Postern, Aldgate, Bi- 
shopsgate, Aldersgate, Newgate, Ludgate, 
and Bridgegate, on the Bridge: but Mait- 
land, in his Enumeration, omits the last, 
and supplies its place with Cripplegate. 
The wall was also fortified by towers, of 
which that called by Fitzstephen, the Pala- 
tine, eastward, and those of Baynard’s Cas- 
tle and the Castle of Mountfichet on the 
west, were the principal. Subsequently, 
the postern of Moregate was formed, as 
Stowe says, “ for the ease and convenience 
of citizens and passengers ;” and in his 
time there appears to have been eight gates 
in the city wall. tie 

And now, with these preliminary re- 
marks, let us issue forth to trace the course 
of London’s ancient wall. The postern- 
gate at the Tower appears to have been 
the principal of the city gates; and from 
the postern, or rather the line of posts 
which marks its former site, we will there- 
fore start. Turning, then, up George Street, 
we find on the north a small enclosure, the 
eastern side of which is divided from a court 
opening into Trinity Square (between Nos. 
33 and 34) by a fragment of the ancient 
wall, some forty or fifty feet in length, and 
perhaps half that number in height. That 
side of the wall which faces the court, and 
which is the only accessible part, exhibits 
a surface formed by square stones, rather 
irregularly placed, but which appear to 
have been some of the repairs made subse- 
quently to the erection of the wall, for they 
are too irregular to be Roman. But report 
mentions a more complete fragment in this 
neighbourhood—let us visit it. It is a por- 
tion of the wall of a hemp warehouse in 
Mews Lane, at the back of the Crescent, 
in the Minories. The exterior is very 
similar in appearance to the former relic; 
but on the interior it presents evidence of 
Roman formation. On the ground-floor of 
the warehouse some bricks are still re- 
maining which correspond exactly with 
those usually discovered in Roman build- 
ings. On the first-floor, several niches, 
each surmounted by an arch, are formed in 
the wall; and the relic terminates on the 
second floor, with a parapet. The lower 
portion of the wall is undoubtedly the 
original Roman erection, and, strong and 
firm as it still remains, must have weathered 

some fifteen or sixteen centuries. Follow- 
ing, as nearly as occasionally intervening 
houses will allow, the course of the ancient 
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walls, through Aldgate, em Ca- 
momile Street, Bishopsgate, and along 
Wormwood Street, in which line, at various 
spots and periods, some remains of the wall 
have been discovered beneath the surface, 
though none are now left standing, several 
fragments may be found on the north of 
London Wall. The first is to be seen in 
the side of the Church of Allhallows, which 
derives its distinctive appellation of “on the 
wall” from this circumstance. The next 
forms a portion of the exterior of a build- 
ing several paces from the footpath, from 
which it is separated by a high brick wall. 
This remnant appears to be some twenty 
to thirty feet long, by ten or twelve in 
height ; the upper portion of it, however, is 
all that is visible to passengers in the street. 
A few yards further to the westward, and 
composing part of the back wall of the 
White Horse Inn Yard, is another fragment. 
Crossing over to Hart Street, the wall still 
pursued a course parallel to the street, till 
it arrived at the churchyard of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, whence it branched off in a 
southerly direction. Here, and forming 
the boundary to the burial-ground, is a 
very considerable remnant of the city wall, 
where a circular bastion, the only relic of 
the towers with which it was fortified, still 
remains. In the “Gentleman’s Magazine,” 
for 1798, is an engraving of the remains of 
the ancient wall then standing on this spot, 
which appears to have extended much far- 
ther than at present. ‘The churchyard is 
again bounded by a fragment of the wall 
on that side next to Monkwell Street. And 
these are its only remains in the parish of 
Cripplegate, which still contains a greater 
portion than any other parish through 
which it passed. The next fragment which 
is open to view is on the northern side 
of Bull-and- Mouth Street, Aldersgate, form- 
ing the southern boundary wall of the 
churchyard. We now lose all traces of 
it as far as the Old Bailey, on the eastern 
side of which, and at a distance of some 
ards from the street, a portion is contained 
in the back wall! of a builder’s workshop. 
On the external side of this remnant is an 
arched recess, similar to those which may 
be seen on the interior of the Mews Lane 
fragment. ‘The last piece of the ancient 
wall which still remains is in St. Martin’s 
Court, Little Bridge Street, hetween Lud- 
gate Hill and the river, being incorporated 
in the wall of a small butcher’s shop. 

These are supposed to be the only relics 
of the city wall which can still be seen; 
but doubtless there are many remains of its 
foundations now buried beneath the pave- 
ment which the progress of speculation 
may at some future day reveal. 

As we trace the course of the ancient 
wall, the circuit of which may be made in 
en hour’s walk, we cannot but compare the 
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little city which it enclosed with the vast 
monster which London has since become ; 
it has literally burst its bonds, broken 
through stone walls, and is now stalking 
with giant strides and trespassing upon what 
were once the environs. A. ANDREWS. 





Spirit of Foreign Literature. 


AN EVENTFUL DAY, 
(Concluded from p. 409.) 


Ir must be acknowledged that Napoleon 
was not in his element in the hall of the 
Ancients; but when he had gained the 
open air, and saw himself surrounded by 
soldiers who almost idolized him, his energy 
and presence of mind returned to him. He 
delivered to the troops an address in that 
brief and effective style which, coupled 
with his astonishing victories, had gained 
him so great a sway over their minds, 
The effect was electrical. Every allusion 
to their exploits in Italy was received with 
such outbursts of enthusiasm as convinced 
him that he might rely with the utmost 
confidence on their fidelity. Having been 
informed that the Council of Five Hundred, 
of which his brother Lucien was president, 
had taken anew the oath of fidelity to the 
constitution, he went immediately to the 
hall where they were sitting, accompanied 
by a few of his grenadiers. Before enter- 
ing, he desired his soldiers to remain at the 
door; but they, remembering what had 
occurred in the Ancients, were afraid to let 
him go in by himself. One of the grena- 
diers, named Thomé, said, 

* General, let some of us go with yon. 
We don’t know what may occur. Some of 
those fellows have daggers concealed under 
their cloaks.” 

“ They dare not harm me,” replied Na- 
poleon, as he entered the hall. 

The soldiers, however, fearing for his 
safety, kept the door partly open, in order 
that they might see what was passing. 
The members, seeing soldiers stationed at 
the door, greeted Napoleon with a storm of 
hisses and groans, mingled with the epithets, 
“ tyrant, dictator.” 

“ Retire, rash man,” said Bigouret to 
him—*“ do you not see that you are vio- 
lating the sanctuary of the laws ?” 

“ For what purpose are armed soldiers 
introduced here ?” inquired some one else. 

“ Down with the tyrant!—outlaw him! 
outlaw him !” shouted several voices at the 
same time, in tones almost bordering on 
frenzy. 

Napoleon, however, continued to advance 
to where his brother Lucien was sitting. 
When he arrived at the upper end of the 
hall, he was surrounded by a host of infu- 
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riated members, who continued to vociferate 
at him, and menace him, in a frightful 
manner. One of them, a person of gigantic 
stature, Jaid hold of him with the intention 
of pushing him out of the hall, and another 

aimed a blow at him with a dagger, which 
was warded off by Thormé, the grenadier, 
who arrived just in time to save his general. 
Napoleon, seeing that all would be lost if he 

were foiled by the Five Hundred, called out, 

“ A moi, grenadiers !” 

The soldiers immediately rushed to his 
assistance, and having rescued him from 
the hands of his enemies, they carried him 
to the courtyard of the palace, in the midst 
of the troops stationed there, who received 
him with tumultuous acclamations. His 
officers gathered round him to learn what 
had befallen him; but his agitation was so 
great, that he could only reply, 

“ They wished to outlaw me—to assassi- 
nate me.” 

“Calm yourself, general,” said Murat, 
‘* you who have triumphed over so many 
foes must not be daunted by these babblers.” 

At that moment Berthier came to tell 
him that several members of both councils 
were hovering about the troops, with the 
intention, he had no doubt, of striving to 
persuade them to desert their general. In 
a few minutes after, he was informed that 
the Five Hundred were about to outlaw 
him, and that his brother Lucien was in 
great danger for refusing to put the question 
of his outlawry to the vote. This news 
roused him. 

“ Take,” said he to Murat, “ some of my 
grenadiers, and disperse those miserable 
wretches that have caused all our mis- 
fortunes and who now wish to assassinate 
my brother. Save him!” 

This order was promptly obeyed, and in 
a quarter of an hour after, the palace of 
St. Cloud, so late the scene of noise and 
confusion, was as tranquil as if nothing 
extraordinary had occurred. 

As it was necessary that the conspirators 
should give to their violent proceedings the 
semblance of legality, Lucien Buonaparte 
got together at midnight about thirty of the 
members of the Five Hundred and a few of 
those of the Ancients, who passed a vote 
declaring that the Directory was abolished, 
and that the executive power was lodged in 
the hands of three consuls—namely, Seyes, 
Ducos, and Buonaparte. 

Napoleon, accompanied by Bourienne, 
left St. Cloud at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, to return to Paris. The occurrences of 
the preceding day seemed to have fatigued 
him, for he hardly spoke a word during the 
whole of the way. Perhaps he was already 
revolving in his mind some of those dazzling 
schemes of conquest which he afterwards 
realized, and which, as long as the exploits 
of the warrior are viewed in the light they 
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are at present, will cause his name to be 
handed down with admiration to ity. 
When he reached his residence, ie found 
Josephine anxiously waiting for him. In 
answer to her inquiries respecting what 
had passed at St. Cloud, he said, 

“ All is finished now. I did not, how- 
ever, succeed so easily with those lawyers 
as I thought I should. They confused me. 
Had they been soldiers, I could have ma- 
naged them well enough. I am not used 
to such assembli¢s ; but I shall soon get ac- 
customed to them.” 

Josephine then asked him what he in- 
tended doing for Gohier. 

“ What can I do?” replied he. “ Why 
did not Gohier join me—he is an honest 
man, but he is too simple? Yesterday, 
when the ground was sinking under him, 
he could find nothing better to do than to 
invite me to dine with him; and yet,” 
added Napoleon, contemptuously, “ he fan- 
cies himself a statesman !” 

On the 20th Brumaire, Napoleon sent his 
brother Louis to inform Gohier that the new 
government was desirous of taking pos- 
session of the Luxembourg as soon as 
possible. In looking round Gohier’s apart- 
ment, Louis saw a magnificent bust of 
Napoleon in white marble. : 

“Ah!” exclaimed Louis, “that is the 
bust of my brother. How very like him it 
is.” 
“TI received it,” replied Gohier, “ from 
an artist, who imagined that he was giving 
me the likeness of the greatest defender of 
the Republic.” 3 i 

“ It belongs to you, citizen Gohier,” said 
Louis, in a tone which shewed that he had 
no intention of claiming it. . 

“The bust of General Buonaparte,” replied 
Gohier, “ belonged to the president of the 
Directory, but that of the Consul Buonaparte 
belongs to his family. Take it—I give it 
up without the least regret.” 

On the same day Gohier retired to An- 
toni, and in the evening Napoleon and his 
colleagues took up their abode in the 
Luxembourg. Napoleon was not long in 
office before he grew tired of Séyes. 

“ T am now in a position,” said he to M. 
de N——, “which will enable me to secure 
the welfare of France; but I must not be 
thwarted by any of those dreamers, who, 
even in the most disturbed times, do no- 
thing but amuse themselves in scrawling 
out plans of government. You know Séyes. 
You have heard him speak of his project of 
Grand Elector, and of his metaphysical con- 
stitution, and all the other trash of which he 
is constantly dreaming. Well, I cannot get 
him to understand me; my ideas are too 
straightforward, clear, and simple for him. 
As I cannot make him understand me, and 
as I am sure I shall never be able to com- 
prehend his dreamy nonsense, I want you 
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to prepare him to make his exit. 1am de- 
termined that he shall not remain at the 
head of affairs to thwart me, while I am 
endeavouring to draw France from the em- 
barrassed situation in which he and his late 

colleagues have placed her. ‘Tell him I 
will take care of his private, interests, but 
that I insist on his retiring, Séyes was 
almost frantic with rage at this proposal ; 
but when M. de N—— told him that his 
private interests would be taken care of, he 

cooled down a little, and said— 

“T might have expected this. He thinks, 
because he can plan a battle, that he can 
rule a great nation. In six motnhs he will 
not know what todo. He need not come 
to me then; I will not risk a hair of my 
head for him. (Séyes was quite bald.) You 
will see, in six months he will have every- 
thing in confusion.” 

M. de N—— returned-to Napoleon, and 
informed him that Séyes was willing to 
yield on the condition of being well pro- 
vided for, 

“ I believe,” replied Napoleon, “ if I had 
offered him a million to suffer himself to be 
publicly whipped, that he would have agreed 
to it.” 


From this time Napoleon assumed the 
tone of a master. The rest is well known. 
His political life resembles a well-written 
drama, in which the rules of art are strictly 
observed. Each succeeding event increases 
in interest until the final denouement at 
Waterloo, which sent him to ponder on the 
rock of St. Helena over his eventful and 
stormy career. W. D. 





Literature. 


Godfrey Malvern ; or, the Life of an Author. 
By Thomas Miller. 


Tose who have perused the “ Gideon 
Giles” and “ Fair Rosamond” by this ta- 
lented author, need not to be told that 
“ Godfrey Malvern” contains much that is 
interesting and amusing. The portraiture 
is far above commonplace, and the incident 
is of a very exciting and laughable nature. 
The poor author struggling for the where- 
with to sustain life is drawn with great 
truth. Of a different kind, but not less in- 
teresting, is the description of Godfrey’s 
hunting for lodgings: it may serve as a 
sample, 
A LONDON LODGING-HOUSE. 

“ There is a way of doing things in Lon- 
don very different to what you see elsewhere, 
especially in the lodging-letting depart- 
ment. In a country town you see a dirty 
piece of paper stuck in the window, with 
four red wafers, which tells you bluntly and 
boldly that there are either ‘ lodgings to let,’ 
or ‘ good beds for travellers.’ Not soina 
decent lodging-letting, good-looking Lon- 
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don street. There you are informed in 
gold letters, on a shining black or blue 
ground, surrounded with a neat-looking 
frame, that there are ‘genteel apartments 
to let for a gentleman,’ Or, perchance, 
you see written, in a very neat hand, on a 
richly embossed card, deeply fringed with 
riband, and looking quite like an ornament 
to the window, ‘apartments to let, respect- 
ably furnished ;' or, still neater and more 
astounding, ‘a back bed-room for a gen- 
tleman, with the use of the parlour :’ which 
means, that if a friend calls, he can be 
shewn into the parlour, until you can shew 
him into the back bed-room; for the ‘ use 
of the parlour’ is at the service of every 
lodger in the house for a few minutes, and 
you take your ‘turn,’ as they do in a 
barber’s shop. And should your friend 
stay too long, a voice is soon heard in the 
passage, exclaiming, ‘ Gentlemen who keep 
company should pay for a sitting-room, 
and not let people wait about in this 
manner.’ They surveyed several apart- 
ments ; and those who had really anything 
respectable to let, asked two guineas per 
week for a first floor, which included at- 
tendance ; and which attendance signified, 
that the poor little dirty Cinderella who 
opened the door, and did everything, was 
to wait upon the first-floor lodgers (as well 
as the other half-dozen who already domi- 
ciled under the roof) when she had time. 
And, oh! the variety of beds, the real beds, 
the apologies for beds, and the concealed 
beds, Godfrey saw in the course of the day ; 
the bold four-poster, the cheap-looking tent, 
French-bedsteads without end, sofas, draw- 
ers, wardrobes, and the downright undis- 
guised turn-up, where a servant might 
sleep, after she had worked until she could 
no longer keep her eyes open; and he 
thought that they knew well how to make 
the most of room in London. ‘ You find 
things look rather different here to what 
they do in the country ?’ said the editor, as 
they again continued their search. * There 
is very little of that true, homely English 
comfort to be found in such places as these. 
A real, downright London lodging-letting 
house is one of the most uncomfortable 
places in the civilized world. I mean one 
of those where the landlord lives by his 
lodgers, and is so good a hand at his busi- 
ness that he contrives to change them every 
week. Such houses as these are nearly all 
alike. I never enter one without feeling 
cold; there is not a single thing in the 
place that you can call yourown. They 
were used by another the day before you 
came, and, probably, another takes posses- 
sion the day after you have gone; and 
neither the landlord nor landlady cares 
who or what they were, so long as they are 
paid. All the chimney-pieces seem to me 
to be alike; they are ornamented with a 
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number of little white dogs, birds, baskets, 
and shells, all looking like lumps of ice ; 
and these the poor little dirty, half-fed 
servant girl, has to dust every morning. If 
you chance to get up a little earlier than 
usual, you have to sit down and look on 
while she dusts them. I always feel a 
strong inclination to throw such useless 
trumpery out of the window. And the 
fire-irons look so cold and bright, they 
make you feel as if you were freezing. 
They always stand in the same position ; it 
pains you to see them so long in the same 
place; and were you to remove them only 
an inch, when you came back you would 
find them standing in the self-same spot as 
they did before. As for the fire, you 
might carry it all away in your hat without 
burning yourself. Then there is sure to be 
a mirror over the mantel-piece, the frame 
covered with gauze. You would feel much 
more comfortable if the mirror was but 
cracked ; you might then think that some- 
body or another had been merry in that 
cheerless room; but there are no signs of 
any one having played and romped there, 
no marks of restless children’s hands to tell 
that they have used things as if they were 
their own, for they rarely let apartments to 
those who have children; the moody, the 
thoughtful, and the silent, are their favour- 
ites. Even the table-cover is free from 
grease ; there is no drop of ink upon it, 
although it is nearly worn threadbare. As 
for the chairs and carpets, you feel half- 
afraid either to sit down on the one, or 
tread upon the other. Then your break- 
fast,—they bring it up on a half-worn tray, 
bread, butter, tea, half cold, and a rasher of 
bacon that looks as if it had been laid in 
the sun to warm. It comes and goes, and 
what is left diminishes somehow in the dark 
kitchen below; for what could the poor 
hungry servant do, were it not for the 
lodgers? If a friend comes in on an even- 
ing, to take a glass of grog with you, you 
ring the bell; and after a long interval, the 
servant appears: ten to one, if you want 
hot water, the fire is out. I always prefer 
cold grog, when I visit any of my friends 
in these trim abodes of misery. As fora 
cigar,—where could you shake off the 
ashes ?—not on those cold, bright fire-irons ; 
not on that clean, threadbare carpet: no! 
there is no home-feeling about such places. 
Then your bill at the end of the week— 
you know to a minute when it will be 
orought in; it is sure to be served up with 
the cold tea and the sun-warmed bacon at 
breakfast; and Heaven help the lodger who 
cannot pay it! They watch you as if you 
were athief; you no sooner go out, than 
they are up in your rooms, to see whether 
you have taken anything or not; they 
count the white dogs, and the birds, and 
the little baskets, to see that you have not 








carried any off in your pockets. To be 
friends with any one under their roof, is 
against their principles ; for, once familiar, 
they would begin to suspect that you want- 
ed to run into debt: then with what face 
could they bully you for the money, if you 
did not pay tothe day? They like your 
quiet, sullen, saucy-looking lodger the best ; 
one who, when he goes out, slams the door 
in their faces, as if to say, ‘D—n you, I 
pay.’ ” 

Such a work deserves encouragement, 
We assure our readers that a perusal will 
afford gratification. 


The Prism of Thought. By the Baroness 
de Calabrella. 


A LITERARY review of this work can give 
no idea of the beauty of its typographical 
embellishments. Every page is decorated 
with splendid initial letters and arabesque 
borders of rare device in every variety of 
colour. The moral instruction which the 
‘Prism’ contains renders it every way worthy 
of the ornament bestowed on it; and we 
think it cannot fail of becoming a general 
favourite with the youth of both sexes. 
We give at random a few of the thoughts 
and maxims which it contains :— 


“ Love.—Love is a mystery whose subtle 
essence neither philosopher nor metaphysi- 
cian has defined. _ Its disciples give implicit 
faith to what their reason cannot fathom; 
their utmost knowledge thereof being to 
feel that they know not what they feel. 

“ Indulgence.— The erring are ofttimes 
more easily reclaimed by giving them cre- 
dit for virtues, than by exposifg their vices.” 

Charity is also sweetly put:—“ There 
are two sorts of charity—the charity of 
action and the charity of opinion: the 
former may exist without the latter, but 
the latter can only want the means to exer- 
cise both. 

“ Language.—Language may be a faith- 
ful interpreter of our feelings when they do 
not rise or sink to excess; but in the 
extremes of joy or sorrow the heart rejects 
the aid of words, and sees in them only in- 
expressive sounds. 

“* Youth and Age.—Youth is the season 
for silence and observation ; while it is for 
old age to be communicative. In youth, 
the eyes and ears are of acute perception ; 
but in after-years, when the eyes grow dim 
and the ears become deaf, the tongue 
should be employed to convey to others the 
accumulated knowledge of a life. ; 

“ Discontent. — However paradoxical it 
may appear, we are more indebted to man’s 
discontent than to his nobler qualities for 
the comforts we enjoy; since, had he re- 
mained content, society would have made 
litile advance. 
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“ Ancestry.—An empty coxcomb boasting 
of a renowned ancestry is no better than a 
potato-blossom—all that is good pertaining 
to him being under the ground. 

Ima ination.—-Imagination is the power 
of painting with the mind; the colouring of 
both is generally too gaudy for the simple 
truth of nature. 

“ Sympathy.—It is only from those who 
have themselves suffered that we may ex- 
pect sympathy or consolation in our dis- 
tress, A heart that has bled for its own 
can seldom be hardened to another’s woe.” 

“ Delay.—He who defers congratulation 
or condolence is in danger of misplacing 
them. 

“ Retrospection.—When the veil of death 
has been drawn between us and the objects 
of our regard, how quicksighted do we 
become to their merits, and how bitterly 
do we then remember words or looks of 
unkindness which may have escaped us in 
our intercourse with them! How careful 
should such thoughts render us in the 
fulfilment of those offices of affection which 

it may yet be in our power to perform! for 
who can tell how soon the moment may 
arrive when repentance cannot be followed 
by reparation? 

“* Home.—Keep your store of smiles and 
your kindest feelings for home ; give tothe 
world only those which are to spare.” 


Poems. By Mrs. Chaloner. 


Tue ballad entitled “ Walter Gray,” and the 
minor poems accompanying it, make up an 
unassuming and interesting little volume. 
It was composed at a time when the au- 
thoress was mourning the loss of her hus- 
band. On the whole, it is feelingly written, 
and well calculated to administer consolation 
to a sorrowing spirit ; for though on topics 
often touched on before, it breathes a ten- 
derness and melancholy all its own. The 
following is pleasing, and evinces both na- 
ture and feeling :— 


“ A YOUNG WIFE TO HER AGED HUSBAND. 


*¢ Oh, do not chide me for my grief, 
My heart is full of woe ; 
And though I wipe away my tears, 
They will unbidden flow ! 


“* You took me from my simple home 
A gay, light-hearted girl, 
Wild as the breeze that blew aside 
My ringlet’s flowing curl. 


*“ And though thy years exceeded mine, 
And younger lovers sigh’d, 
And many blamed me that I chose 
To be an old man’s bride : 


“‘ Such wisdom dwelt upon thy tongue, 
And kindness in thy voice, 
As made me certain thou wert true, 
And proud to own my choice : 
** And well hast thou repaid the hopes 
That fill’d my trusting heart ; 
For I have never felt regret 
With youthful friends to part. 
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** With all a husband’s fondest love 
ou my heart entwined, 
And with a father’s tender care 
Hast sought to store my mind. 


“‘ The ivy clings around the oak, 
Though old that oak may be ; 
And like the ivy to the oak, 
So have I clung to thee. 


“ Then chide me not that now I weep 
To see thy form decay, 
To know thy mind, so finely wrought, 
Must quickly pass away ;— 


, 
“* To think thy warm and generous heart 
In Death’s cold arms must sleep, 
And leave me in this world alone— 
Dear husband, let me weep.” 





Miscellaneous. 


THE CLERGYMAN OF SWITZERLAND. 
BY ELIZA STRUTT. 


Ir I were a clergyman, I should like to be 
a Swiss; and if I were a Swiss, I should 
like to be a clergyman; with his pretty 
house and garden, always close to the 
church, and generally in an elevated situa- 
tion ; conspicuous, like himself, above those 
whom it is his lot to enlighten and direct. 
Ina country where there are so few avenues 
open to certain income, combined with 
consideration in society, it is very natural 
that the clerical profession should be ea- 
gerly sought; particularly by young men 
who may likewise have a desire for more 
mental cultivation than it might otherwise 
be in their power to attain. Nevertheless, 
there are difficulties in the way, which, 
unless in some degree modified, will, in all 
probability, gradually diminish the number 
of desirable candidates for ecclesiastical 
situations. The education requisite in- 
cludes a term of fourteen years ; and when 
admitted into orders, they often remain for 
as many more as suffragans, on an income 
of five hundred francs per annam. The 
removal, by death, or change of the minister 
they may serve, brings them no nearer 
filling his place; which is subjected to the 
choice of other older ministers, all of whom, 
in rotation, have the privilege of changing 
three times before they are irrevocably 
planted; and whilst they are thus very 
naturally endeavouring to better themselves, 
the poor suffragan has, for the prime of his 
life, no other prospect than perhaps chang- 
ing his humble situation for a worse. The 
livings are from sixty to eighty, one hun- 
dred, and one hundred and twenty pounds 
a-year. The lonely and barren nature of 
the locality is sometimes admitted as a rea- 
son for increasing the stipend, and truly 
there are situations which require especial 
consolation. That of L’Etivaz, for instance, 
in the wildest and most secluded part of 
the mountains that separate the valley of 
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Chateau d’Oex from the district of Aigle 
and Bex, the road to which is accessible 
only on horseback, or in long narrow cars 
of the roughest construction, and where the 
minister must throughout the winter be 
shut out from all communication beyond 
that with the labouring classes, who consti- 
tute almost the entire of his parishioners. 
It is the same at Ablents, on the edge of 
the Gessenai, which has been called the 
Siberia of Switzerland, and where there 
are only about eighty or ninety inhabitants, 
who, to use their own expression, have 
nine months of winter, and three of cold 
sun; and at Elm, in the Canton of Glaris, 
where, indeed, during six weeks of the 
winter, the sun is never seen at all. How 
valuable in such situations must be a love of 
books, a taste for astronomy, natural his- 
tory, botany, mineralogy, or any other men- 
tal pursuit, wherewith to diversify the mo- 
notony of so secluded an existence. Thus 
it is with the minister at Ablents, who 
is deeply versed in mineralogy; and, in- 
deed, so general is the love of letters and 
science among them, that a large portion of 
the most interesting topographical works 
connected with the history of the country will 
be found to have emanated from the pen of its 
pastors; as the names of Bridel, Moliné, 
Chavannes, and many others, amply testify. 
And here I must instance a very extraordi- 
nary production of the leisure of a minister 
at Berne, on the performance of which he 
bestowed twenty years. His object was to 
embody, in one composition, all the illustri- 
ous men that Switzerland has produced, 
with characteristic insignia of their re- 
spective offices and pursuits. The difficulty 
of such an undertaking may be easily ima- 
gined. To avoid confusion or formality, 
hardness or indecision, the glare of different 
costumes, or the monotony of uniformity ; 
to vary the attitudes and the heads of more 
than two hundred figures, without any 
other incident in the piece for any one 
of them, than the being there to be looked 
at, was certainly an Herculean undertaking 
for an amateur artist: but what a happy 
man he was, to have, during the twenty 
years he was employed upon it, constantly 
an object that interested all his thoughts, 
and absorbed all his faculties, saving those, 
be it understood, claimed by the duties of 
his office. When he lay down at night, his 
pillow was thronged with the groups which 
he had put on the canvas during the day, 
and when he arose in the morning, he has- 
tened to correct or alter them, according to 
the suggestions of his judgment during the 
undisturbed silence of the night. The 
seene of action was in itself no inconsider- 
able part of his labours: it represents an 
ancient hall, somewhat raised in the back- 
ground, and lighted by long windows of 
painted glass, each compartment of which 
presents the armorial bearing of the cantons 








and most illustrious families. The archi- 
tectural parts are exceedingly well managed, 
the perspective correct in drawing, and the 
lights judiciously dispersed. In the back- 
ground are seen the early teachers of 
Christianity and of husbandry (as they 
wisely combined the two), with the ancient 
instruments of iculture. on the ground 
near them. A little way from them are 
the early warriors: first Staugfacher and 
Melchtel, taking the oath to deliver their 
country from its oppressors, and William 
Tell listening to them, attended by his 
child, who carries in his hand an apple 
stuck on an arrow. In the centre is a very 
interesting group of the reformers, Calvin, 
Farrel, Theodore de Béze, Zwingler, Bul- 
linger, and others. Advancing still nearer 
to the present times, in the foreground we 
see Zimmerman, Pictet, Planta, Tissot, and 
other celebrated physicians, seated at a 
table on which is a bust of Hippocrates, 
and listening to a lecture from Haller. At 
the other side is a group of scientific men, 
among whom is Saussure, with a plan of 
the Alps before him: De Luc is attentively 
looking at Bonnet, the mathematician, who 
is demonstrating a problem to Euler. Be- 
hind them is a group of naturalists, among 
whom is Huber, the celebrated blind writer 
on Bees. Opposite is a party of literary 
men; among them Rousseau stands pre- 
eminent. The worthy pastor much wished 
to introduce three other celebrated men, 
Gibbon, Voltaire, and Raynal, who paid 
Switzerland the compliment of making it 
their country of adoption; but as they 
were not natives, they came not within the 
limits of a plan already too comprehensive 
for easy management. He succeeded at 
last to his own satisfaction, by ingeniously 
contriving to place them at the outside of an 
open window, by which means also a view 
of the Lake of Lausanne and of the sur- 


‘rounding country is very happily obtained ; 


and making them look into the interior 
as spectators of the interesting groups it 
contains. The striking contrast of physio- 
gnomy and dress between Gibbon and Vol- 
taire is prevented from being too much 
obtruded on observation, by the less marked 
countenance of Raynal, who, a step behind, 
acts as a combining incident between them. 
The whole is admirable : the style of paint- 
ing is that of the early German school, and 
if it have a little of their usual fault of 
dryness, it has abundance of their general 
merits, in point of accuracy and finish.— 
Domestic Residence in Switzerland. 





Empty Benches.—A short time previous- 
ly to ick visiting Italy, though he and 
Mrs. Cibber performed in the same piece, 
the total.receipts of the house amounted to 
only three pounds fifteen shillings and six- 
pence.— Dramatic and Musical Review. 
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THE MONK. 


Tue sky was perfectly serene, without a 
breeze or a cloud to deform it, except round 
the brink of the horizon, where the curtains 
of night seemed to hang skirted with gold, 
and inlaid with the brightest purple. Tin: 
sensibly fell into a reverie, and was con- 
templating on the bounty of the All-wise 
Creator, when I was disturbed by the dis- 
tant sound of a human voice. I directed 
my steps to the place from whence it pro- 
ceeded, and had not gone far, when I beheld 
a person in the habit of a monk, and a 
youth about twelve years of age sitting by 
him on the grass. ‘The latter had a book in 
his hand, and, from his manner and gesture, 
appeared receiving instructions from his 
spiritual preceptor. The monk saluted me, 
and politely asked if I was going to the 
neighbouring town. I replied in the affirm- 
ative. “ Then, sir,” said he, “ if you will 
be so kind as to wait a few minutes till I 
conclude my lecture with this youngster, I 
shall do myself the pleasure of accompany- 
ing you. I beg pardon, sir, but you appear 
to be a stranger; and, contracted as the 
distance seems between us and the town, as 
there is no beaten path this way, it may be 
some time before you reach it.” I thanked 
him exceedingly for his politeness, and sat 
down by him and his pupil. 

The boy finished his lesson in a few mi- 
nutes. The monk arose, and we proceeded. 
* Horatio,” said he, turning to his young 
pupil, “ you may go home, and be with me 
to-morrow at service. Go, my child! and 
Heaven and my blessing protect you!” 
Horatio made me his lowest bow, and de- 
parted. The monk pursued him with a look 
of affectionate tenderness till he was out of 
sight ; then rousing himself as from a dream, 
he begged I would pardon his inattention, 
and we proceeded. He never opened his 
lips till we came to the town, when I pressed 
him earnestly to sup with me; but he told 
me he had not tasted animal food for these 
ten years past, and no drink of a stronger 
beverage than water. “ Nevertheless, sir,” 
continued he, “ your conversation is a re- 
past which I will not deny myself; I will 
enjoy that.” His very soul seemed to have 
quitted him with Horatio. For my part, I 
observed nearly as rigid a fast as this austere 
ascetic. 

I was struck with my acquaintance at 
first sight. A certain dignity accompanied 
every word and action from him, and in- 
spired me with awe and esteem. He ap- 
peared to be about forty ; his person seemed 
to have been once handsome, but misfortune 
had hardly left a trace of his former fea- 
tures. He was extremely thin, and stooped 

much in his shoulders. His aspect was 
mild, ingenuous, and engaging, but touched 
with a soft shade of melancholy, which ex- 
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cited a prepossession in his favour, and de- 
noted sensibility and resignation. 

I projected several schemes to draw from 
him the particulars of his life, yet had not 
well-bred resolution enough to put one of 
them in execution, though, perhaps, no frail 
daughter of Eve longed more to divulge a 
secret than I to obtain his. I am confident 
I could have interrogated a prime-minister 
respecting his expedients of the year with 
less embarrassment than I could ask this 
poor Franciscan the cause of his dejection. 
I had courage, though not without some 
hesitation, to praise little Horatio; and 
even to observe, that I thought he bore a 
strong resemblance to his preceptor.} 

“ But probably, sir, he is a relation under 
your care?” 

“ A relation!” replied the monk, with un- 
guarded warmth; “he is——” But recol- 
lecting himself instantly, the word expired 
upon his lips; a tinge of confusion flushed 
on his cheek, and his agitation became al- 
most insupportable. I could have walked 
a pilgrimage to Rome, before I would have 
asked him a question, if I thought it would 
have poisoned his felicity for a moment. 

He took notice of my distress ; and, vi- 
sibly affected at the strong interest he per- 
ceived I took in his misfortunes, he clasped 
my hand eagerly between his; and after nature 
had relieved herself by a plentiful discharge 
of tears, addressed me to the following ef- 
fect :—* Sir, I am more distressed for the 
pain it is evident I have given you, than at 
the memory of my own misfortunes. I know 
you must have a good heart; and, as a tes- 
timony of my value for you, I will acquaint 
you with the cause of my agitation, and wh 
I became a voluntary victim to the austeri- 
ties of a cloister. That boy, whose abseace 
but now gave so sudden a shock to my 
tranquillity, is my own child: he does not 
know that I am his father; and I am to lose 
him to-morrow, perhaps, for ever! I think, 
sir, you remarked that my son resembles 
me. But I, sir, can trace another likeness 
in his countenance: a likeness that gives 
me anguish and pleasure—that revives the 
memory of one who was as dear as fatal to 
me. He is the image of his mother! But I 
will give you my tale of sorrow from its 
origin, 

““ My name is Father Francis; I am a 
younger son of an honourable and ancient 
family in Italy. At sixteen, I entered a 

volunteer in the service of the king, my 
master; and before I reached twenty-six, 
by the assistance of fortune and powerful 
interest, was a colonel of infantry. One 
day, in a skirmish with a foraging party, 
I saved the Baron de Montford’s life, who 
had his horse shot from under him; and 
would have been killed on the spot, had not 
I come to his assistance. The baron knew 
my father, and had, therefore, often shewn 
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me marks of esteem. I regarded him with 
a grateful and sincere attachment; and you 
may suppose, that the circumstance just 
mentioned did not contribute to diminish 
our friendship. As the war closed with the 
campaign, he insisted on my passing a 
month with him; and, accordingly, instead 
of returning to Italy, I accompanied him to 
the castle. His family consisted of a maiden 
sister and an only daughter. I was present 
at Laura’s interview with her father, and 
that moment resigned her a heart which is 
now buried with her ashes! Laura listened 
to my addresses; and when I had passed 
about three months with the baron, her fa- 
ther, our union was sanctioned by his ap- 
probation. 

“ We resided above a year after our mar- 
riage at his castle; during which time my 
son, Horatio, was born. About the expira- 
tion of that term, some very particular af- 
fairs summoned the baron to Paris. We 
accompanied him; and from that hour I 
date my misfortunes. The natural good- 
ness of Laura’s disposition, united to her 
virtuous education, extinguished every fear 
of her being fascinated by the pleasures of 
acourt. I thought love the strongest pas- 
sion of her soul—but she deceived me! I 
had not been long in Paris, when I disco- 
vered an extraordinary change in Laura, 
She began to lose her relish for the plea- 
sures of a domestic life,and would frequently 
rally me upon the oddity of my temper, as 
she termed it, for wishing to sequester both 
her and myself from the world, at the very 
season when only we can enjoy it. I hinted 
at the injury her constitution must sustain 
by late hours: her constant reply was— 

“¢ Bless me, my dear, what is the matter 
with Mademoiselle C—, or the Countess of 
H—, or Lady S—? Not one of them are 
Hebes—and yet you see how well they 
look.’ 

“In vain did I insist that they were in- 
debted to art for their complexions; and 
that, in reality, they were withered memen- 
tos to youth and beauty, to deter them from 
following a similar course of life. She pro- 
mised faithfully to mend, provided I would 
enable her to discharge some debts of ho- 
nour she had contracted, which, in the weak- 
ness of my heart, I generously did, and a 
reconciliation immediately ensued. 

“The first open rupture I had with her was 
for complying with a custom I always detest- 
ed, and which, ifanything can justify, it must 
be wrinkles and ugliness. Laura had the 
finest complexion ofany woman in Paris; her 
skin was transparent whiteness, and health 
had tinged her cheek with a bloom, which 
mingled with the lily on her countenance, 
as sun-beams incorporate with snow: to 
improve so much natural beauty was im- 
possible, but to hide it with that view under 
a mask of rouge, was little short of madness. 
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Laura would be a woman of fashion, and it 
was impossible to obtain that distinction, 
without complying with its injunctions in 
every particular. This made me very un- 
happy ; but still I did not entertain a doubt 
of her honour ; till, one day, as I was sitting 
in my study, a servant brought me a letter, 
which I inadvertently opened without ex- 
amining the address: it was an assignation 
from a villain, on her chastity, for a debt 
that she had contracted and was not able to 
pay. I trembled with rage at reading the 
letter; and descended, for once in my life, 
to employ artifice. I therefore sealed up 
the letter again, and sent it by a stranger to 
Laura. I would not have passed such a 
dreadful interval of suspense and horror, 
from the messenger’s leaving me till his re- 
turn, for the sceptre of. the globe. Her 
answer was brief, but to me as ample as the 
volume of nature; it contained but these 
words—‘ I will certainly meet thee.’ I was 
struck dumb with rage; every faculty was 
tied up by astonishment and fury ; till, 
without having vented a menace, I sunk 
into a determined gloomy desperation, more 
terrible than the wildest transports of pas- 
sion. I determined to put Laura to death! 
and thought it a savage duty which I owed 
my honour, to sacrifice her before she was 
polluted by adultery. That night I executed 
my bloody purpose! Next morning, I sent 
a challenge to the villain that would have 
polluted her, which he accepted : I wounded 
him, and made my escape; and what be- 
came of him after, God knows. I fled 
to a friend’s house for refuge, who con- 
cealed me till the noise of the murder had 
subsided. He then procured me a disguise, 
and a recommendatory letter to a convent 
of Franciscans, where I have spent above 
ten years in prayer and penitence. 

“ About three years since, I wrote to my 
friend at Paris, requesting him to contrive 
some means to obtain me a sight of my son 
Horatio. Accordingly, he prevailed on the 
old baron, who is still living, and passion- 
ately fond of his grandson, to commit him 
to my care, as one well qualified to give 
him a virtuous education. He sent for him 
yesterday, to complete his studies at the 
university, and to bury me for ever in de- 
spondency !” 

Here the unfortunate monk ended his 
melancholy tale, and a silence of a few 
minutes ensued, in which he wept bitterly. 
Soon after he arose from his seat, and giving 
me his benediction, took his leave.— Pocket 
Magazine. 





Friendship should only resemble water 
in attaining its placid smoothness after being 
ruffed; but should not, like that element, 
be disturbed by every insignificant occur- 
rence. , 
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THE SHEPHERD'S WISH. 


I sat down in the venta where I put up; 
there was a huge fire, consisting of the 
greater part of the trunk of an olive tree; 
the company was rather miscellaneous : a 
hunter with his escopeta ; a brace of shep- 
herds with immense dogs, of that species 
for which Estremadura is celebrated; a 
broken soldier, just returned from the wars, 
and a beggar, who, after demanding charity 
por las siete Ulagas de Maria Santissima, 
took a seat amidst us, and made himself 
quite comfortable. The hostess was an 
active bustling woman, and busied herself 
in cooking my supper, which consisted of 
the game which I had purchased at Jarai- 
cejo, and which, on my taking leave of. the 
gipsy, he had counselled me to take with 
me. In the meantime, I sat by the fire 
listening to the conversation of the com- 


any. 

of would I were a wolf,” said one of the 
shepherds; “or, indeed, anything rather 
than what I am. A pretty life is this of 
ours, out in the campo, among the caras- 
cales, suffering heat and cold for a peseta a 
day. I would I were a wolf; he fares 
better, and is more respected than the 
wretch of a shepherd.” 

“ But he frequently fares scurvily,” said 
I; “the shepherd and dogs fall upon him, 
and then he pays for his temerity with the 
loss of his head.” 

“That is not often the case, seiior tra- 
veller,” said the shepherd; “he watches 
his opportunity, and seldom runs into 
harm’s way. And as to attacking him, it is 
no very pleasant task; he has both teeth 
and claws, and dog or man who has once 
felt them, likes not to venture a second 
time within his reach. These dogs of 
mine will seize a bear singly with con- 
siderable alacrity, though he is a most 
powerful animal, but I have seen them run 
howling away from a wolf, even though 
there were two or three of us at hand to 
encourage them.” 

“ A dangerous person is the wolf,” said 
the other shepherd ; ‘and cunning as dan- 
gerous; who knows more than he? He 
knows the vulnerable point of every ani- 
mal; see, for example, how he flies at the 
neck of a bullock, tearing open the veins 
with his grim teeth and claws. But dves 
he attack a horse in this manner? I trow 
not. ” 

“ Not he, ” said the other shepherd, “he 
is too good a judge; but he fastens on the 
haunches, and hamstrings him in a mo- 
ment. © the fear of the horse when he 
comes near the dwelling of the wolf! My 
master was the other day riding in the des- 
plobado, above the pass, on his fine Anda- 
lusian steed, which had cost him five bun- 
dred dollars; suddenly the horse stopped, 
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and sweated and trembled like a woman in 
the act of fainting; my master could not 
conceive the reason, but presently he heard 
a squealing and growling in the bushes, 
wherenpon he fired off his gun and scared 
the wolves, who scampered away; but he 
tells me that the horse has not yet recovered 
from his fright.” “Yet the mares know 
occasionally how to balk him,” replied his 
companion. “ There is great craft and ma- 
lice in mares, as there is in all females. 
See them feeding in the campo with their 
young cria about them; presently the 
alarm is given that the wolf is drawing 
near ; they start wildly and run about for a 
moment, but it is only for a moment,— 
amain, they gather together, forming them- 
selves into a circle, in the centre of which 
they place the foals. Onward comes the 
wolf, hoping to make his dinner on horse- 
flesh ; he is mistaken, however ; the mares 
have balked him, and are as cunning as 
himself: not a tail is to be seen—not a 
hinder quarter—but there stand the whole 
troop, their fronts towards him ready to re- 
ceive him, and as he runs round them barking 
and howling, they rise successively on their 
hind legs, ready to stamp him to the earth, 
should he attempt to hurt their cria or 
themselves.” 

“ Worse than the he-wolf,” said the sol- 
dier, “ is the female, for, as the sefior pasior 
has well observed, there is more malice 
in women than in males. To see one of 
these she-demons with a troop of the males 
at her heels is truly surprising: where she 
turns, they turn, and what she does, that do 
they ; for they appear bewitched, and have 
no power but to imitate her actions. I was 
once travelling with a comrade over the 
hills of Galicia, when we heard a howl. 
‘Those are wolves,’ said my companion, 
*let us get out of the way ;’ so we step 
from the path, and ascended the side of the 
hill a little way to a terrace, where grew 
vines, after the manner of Galicia. Pre- 
sently appeared a large grey she-wolf, des- 
honesta, snapping and growling at a troop 
of demons, who followed close behind, their 
tails uplifted, and their eyes like firebrands. 
What do you think the perverse brute did? 
Instead of keeping to the path, she turned 
in the very direction in which we were; 
there was now no remedy, so we stood still. 
1 was the first upon the terrace, and by me 
she passed so close that I felt her hair brush 
against my legs; she, however, took no no- 
tice of me, but pushed on, neither looking 
to the right nor left, and all the other wolves 
trotted by me without offering the slightest 
injury, or even so much as looking at me. 
Would that I could say as much for my poor 
companion, who stood farther on, and was, I 
believe, less in the demon’s way than I was; 
she had nearly passed him, when suddenly 

she turned half round and snapped at him. 
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I shall never forget what followed: in a 
moment a dozen wolves were upon him, 
tearing him limb from limb, with howlings 
like nothing in this world; in a few mo- 
ments he was devoured, nothing remaining 
but the skull and a few bones; and then 
they passed on in the same manner as they 
came. Good reason had I to he grateful 
that my lady wolf took less notice of me 
than my poor comrade.”—Borrow’s Bible in 
Spain. 


LATIN LITERATURE. 


Tue Latin literature which has come down 
to us is of later date than the commence- 
ment of the second Punic war, and consists 
almost exclusively of. works fashioned on 
Greek models. The Latin metres, heroic, 
elegiac, lyric, and dramatic, are of Greek 
origin. The best Latin epic poetry is the 
feeble echo of the “ Iliad” and “ Odyssey. 
The best Latin eclogues are imitations "of 
Theocritus. The plan of the most finished 
didactic poem in the Latin tongue was 
taken from Hesiod. The Latin tragedies 
are bad copies of the masterpieces of Sopho- 
cles and Euripides. The Latin comedies 
are free translations from Demophilus, Me- 
nander, and Apollodorus. The Latin phi- 
losophy was borrowed, without alteration, 
from the Portico and the Academy: and 
the great Latin orators constantly proposed 
to themselves as patterns the speeches of 
Demosthenes and Lysias. But there was 
an earlier Latin literature, a literature _— 
Latin, which has wholly perished—whic 
had, indeed, almost wholly perished long 
before those whom we are in the habit 
of regarding as the greatest Latin writers 
were born. That.literature abounded with 
metrical romances, such as are found in 
every country where there is much curiosity 
and intelligence, but little reading and 
writing, All human beings, not utterly 
savage, long for some information about 
past times, and are delighted by narratives 
which present pictures to the eye of the 
mind. But it is only in very enlightened 
communities that books are readily accessi- 
ble. Metrical composition, therefore, which, 
in a highly civilized nation, is a mere 
luxury, is, in nations imperfectly civilized, 
almost a necessary of life, and is valued less 
on account of the pleasure which it gives 
to the ear, than on account of the help 
which it gives to the memory, A man 
who can invent or embellish an interesting 
story, and put it into a form which others 
may easily retain in their recollection, will 
always be highly esteemed by a people 
eager for amusement and information, but 
destitute of libraries. Such is the origin of 
ballad poetry—a species of composition 
which scarcely ever fails to spring up and 


flourish i in every society, at a certain point 
in the progress towards refinement. 

It has, indeed, prevailed all over the 
earth, among Greeks, Celts, Germans, Gauls, 
Saxons, Servians, Peruvians, Turcomans, 
Persians, Africans, And then our author 
remarks :—* As it is agreeable to general 
experience that, at a certain stage in the 
progress of society, ballad-poetry should 
flourish, so is it also agreeable to general 
experience that, at a subsequent stage in 
the progress of society, ballad-poetry should 
be undervalued and neglected. Knowledge 
advances: manners change: great foreign 
models of composition are Frendied and imi- 
tated. The phraseology of the old min- 
strels becomes obsolete. Their versifica- 
tion, which, having received its laws only 
from the ear, abounds in irregularities, 
seems licentious and uncouth. Their sim- 
plicity appears beggarly when compared 
with the quaint forms and gaudy colouring 
of such artists as Cowley and Gongora. 
The ancient lays, unjustly despised by the 
learned and polite, linger for a time in the 
memory of the vulgar, and are at length too 
often irretrievably lost. We cannot wonder 
that the ballads of Rome should have alto- 
gether disappeared, when we remember 
how very narrowly, in spite of the in- 
vention of printing, those of our own 
country and those of Spain escaped the 
same fate. * * That the early Ro- 
mans should ~ had ballad-poetry, and 
that this poetry should have perished, is, 
therefore, not strange. It would, on the 
contrary, have been strange if these things 
had not come to pass; and we should be 
justified in pronouncing them highly pro- 
bable, even if we had no direct evidence 
on the subject. But we have direct evi- 
dence of unquestionable authority. ”—. 
of Ancient Rome. 


SWISS SCENERY. 


Ir would have given us great pleasure to 
have stayed longer in these lofty regions, 
in order to perpetuate more effectually some 
of the most striking of their wild beauties; 
but the weather was too decidedly bad to 
keep us in that most di ble of all 
states, uncertainty. We endeavoured, there- 
fore, to console ourselves in our slippery 
descent, by reflecting that, after all, much 
of what is sublimely grand in nature, must 
ever be impracticable in art. How is it 
possible, for instance, to give an adequate 
idea of a point of view whence a hundred 
leagues of Alpine summit are to be seen at 
once? as is the case at Dole, on the Jura, 
with Mont Blanc, rearing its awful form in 
the centre of this august background. Hence 
it is that views in Switzerland seldom satisfy 
the imagination and the judgment alike. 














The Swiss. landscape-painters are generally 
harsh in their colouring, and hard and dry 
in their touch. The coloured prints are 
uniformly detestable, and are apty enough 
compared, by Count Theodore Walsh, to 
an omelette a l'oseille, mal battue. He also 
remarks, that it is singular enough none 
of the finest landscape-painters, either an- 
cient or modern, have drawn their subjects 
from the scenery of the Alps. The Swiss 
artists themselves—the three most distin- 
guished of whom, Ducroz, Keyserman, and 
Mulliner, were all of the Pays de Vaud,— 
referred seeking their inspirations in Italy. 
Ie is true, that one very cogent reason for 
this is to be found in the total dearth of 
encouragement they experienced in theirown 
country; but another is, that, in fact, the 
country itself, however taking, is not easily 
tak . The colossal forms and vivid 
colours, continually before the eyes, lose 
their grandeur aod their brilliancy when 
transferred to canvas; and the peculiar ef- 
fects in nature that give perpetually vary- 
ing beauty to the country itself, are pre- 
cisely those which, if an artist attempt to 
represent them, appear no longer natural, 
because their charm and wonder is in the 
shortness of their duration, and the rapidity 
of their opposition. Everything blends har- 
moniously in nature ; and contrasts that could 
not be endured on canvas betray nothing of 
harshness under her reconciling atmosphere. 
“If,” said a Swiss painter, speaking of the 
peculiarities of his country, “ an artist, in 
representing any of the celebrated points of 
view which the vicinity of the Alps abound 
with, should-attempt to give to every object 
its lineal forms and proportions in all their 
exactitude, the gigantic dimensions of the 
mountains would take up all the picture: 
the foreground and the details connected 
with it would be reduced to nothing, or, at 
least, would be reduced to a very dispro- 
portionate minuteness. Besides, whilst the 
objects on a level with the eye are seen 
through the misty atmosphere that gene- 
rally veils the lower part of the horizon, 
and sends back the distance, the tops of the 
mountains seen in an atmosphere of perfect 
transparence, come against the sky in s0 
clear and cutting a manner, that they ap- 
pear nearer than they really are. The daz- 
zling whiteness of the snows that cover 
these lofty summits is, moreover, so totally 
different from the neutral and softened tints 
to which we-are accustomed, that there 
again the perspective is in fault; and what 
makes it still worse is, that this snow is 
often furrowed with hard black lines of 
naked rock, a circumstance which produces 
the certain effect of bringing the distance 
too forward in the picture.” Nevertheless, 
fine subjects for the pencil may undoubtedly 
be obtained, by a judicious selection, among 
the treasures that nature here presents. The 
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shores of the lakes always afford delightful 
seenes; particularly where some ancient 
castle is reflected in their waters, and the 
snowy summits of the distant Alps offer as 
singular a contrast as that of summer and 
winter in harmonious accord ; a coronet of 
snow on the fervid brow of summer, re- 
versing the beautiful idea of Shakspeare— 

“On winter’s brow an od’rous chaplet of sweet 


Is, as in mockery, set.” 


Detached portions of the mountain roads, 
also, and the characteristic features of the 
villages, which so often present themselves 
in the grandest and most romantic situa- 
tions, continually call forth admiration ; it 
is only by aiming at too much that the 
otherwise practicable becomes a failure. 
Nevertheless, in painting from nature, even 
under every disadvantage, there is always 
a truth of variety, which never can be hoped 
for from recollection or imagination; there 
is a certainty of being right, which, in the 
confidence it gives, is invaluable; whilst in 
pictures painted in any other manner than 
from studies drawn and coloured on the 
spot, there is invariably a sameness of tint 
or a harshness of transition; all the blend- 
ing of hues into each other, all the acci- 
dental lights by which it may be endea- 
voured to relieve them, are either wanti 
or seem artificially introduced. It is this 
neglect of colouring from nature that is the 
great fault of the French landscape-painters ; 
they copy at the Louvre till they seem to 
forget the scenes they transfer from old 
to new canvas had an actual out-of-door 
existence, when their charms first attracted 
the eyes of the master by whom they have 
been handed down to the admiration of suc- 
ceeding generations. The very air of the 
place seems to be infectious in this respect ; 
my husband meeting one day, on the shores 
of the lake, an English amateur, whom he 
had often seen at the Louvre, shewed him 
some of his sketches; the amateur praised 
them highly, and summed up his compli- 
ments with what he meant to be the greatest 
of them all, “ It is easy to see you have stu- 
died the old masters ;” never was eulogium 
more misapplied.— Elizabeth Strutt’s Do- 
mestic Residence in Switzer ‘ 


A COCKNEY IN THE COUNTRY. 


“ Prt tell you how it is, Mr. Q.,” continaed 
the other. “A man who has passed a 
Lunmnn life all his days has but a dull time 
of it when he comes to settle down in the 
country. I've tried it, and it wont do. No, 
no ; habit's habit. After slaving in my shop 
six days of the week, it used to be a plea- 
sure to me to go out two or three miles into 
the country on the Sanday. Then, when 
rambling about the fields, without seeing :o 
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much as a row of houses—ay, sometimes 
for as long as five minutes together—and 
drinking in the fresh air, as one may say, I 
used to think, that if ever I should get rid 
of the turmoil of business, a country life 
would be the life for me! Well, as soon as 
I was a free man, I took a lodging at Is- 
lington; and what can be more rural? for 
there’s Pocock’s Fields, Barnsbury Park, 
and ——. Well, I rambled about from 
morning till night, having nothing else to 
do, and thinking I should never be tired of 
it; but, after the first two or three weeks, I 
sighed to be among my busy haunts again.” 

“ T never knowed you’d got an aunt,” said 
Quiddy, innocently. ¥ 

Without noticing the interruption, the 
other continued— 

“ And then when a rainy day happened 
to come! Oh, Mr. Q.! (with more of a 
groan than a sigh,) a rainy day in the 
country to a Lunnuner! And then the 
Sunday! Formerly, when Sunday came, it 
was my holiday; I used to go somewhere 
into the country: now, I had nowhere to 
go—I was in the country. I declare to 
you, Mr. Q, that one Sunday after dinner I 
walked up to Shoreditch, by way of change, 
and passed the whole afternoon in strolling 
about the empty streets in this neighbour- 
hood; and a great relief it was to me. 
Tarts are tarts, and very nice things in 
their way they are, and not a boy but likes 
them; but ’prentice him to a pastrycook, 
and give him nothing but tarts from one 
week’s end to another! So is the country 
to a thoroughbred Lunnuner, Mr. Q.—a sort 
of heaven to visit, but a place quite the 
contrary to live in. I've tried it, I tell you. 
and know it.”—Phineas Quiddy. 


THE ADVERTISING SHEET. 


Waar a tremendous panorama of life is 
the advertising sheet of the Times !/—what 
food for “ sweet and bitter melancholy !”— 
what polished, daily lying—what “ respect- 
able” frauds—what allowable felonies of 
trade—what misery—what devotion—what 
brief stories, written in the blood of break- 
ing hearts, in all the agony of hopeless 
tears! How often, in a dozen lines, do we 
come at the history of a miserable life! 
How often do we in an advertisement, even 
for the place of governess, see a household 
wreck !—see a father stricken by death or 
undeserved misfortune, and the young gentle 
creature, who was to him as the light of his 
eyes, standing in the highways of the world, 
and tremblingly offering the accomplish- 
ments that once shed a charm and grace 
about her own dear hearth, for decent board, 
lodging, and a pittance that can leave no- 
thing for her olc age—if her heart do not 
happily break ere grey hairs come—but the 
union workhouse and a pauper’s grave. 


Believe it, reader, that the romance of 
life—the grand struggles that dignify human 
nature past the dignity of the Caesars—are 
to be seen in the advertising columns of a 
newspaper. For our own part, we can suck 
food for reflection from them as “a weasel 
sucks eggs.” We can sometimes fasten upon 
an advertisement, and, from its brief yet 
touching significance, piece out the previous 
destiny of the advertiser. As for fictitious 
woe—for the well-constructed miseries of a 
novelist—they are poor and bungling, com- 
pared to the perfect incidents of wretched- 
ness and suffering indicated in many an 
advertisement. The thoughtful eye, pur- 
suing what to the idle glance may seem a 
barren notice, may gush into tears at the 
frequent misery of some twenty lines. Such 
advertisements are social tragedies, written 
in humanity’s short-hand ; their true mean- 
ing hidden to the illiterate in human emotion 
and human suffering, but revealing terrible 
griefs, heart-rending miseries to the soul of 
sympathy. 

Why, looking upon an advertisement 
page, we can immediately surround our- 
selves with a crowd of human beings. We 
are in the very throng of men—behold them 
shuffling, hear them lying, see five hundred 
faces sharpened by interest—not the faces 
of men, but of foxes, wolves: and then we 
can behold the meek, the gentle looks of 
unprotected goodness, and hear that low, 
sweet voice of humanity which makes the 
harmony of angels.— Punch. 





JOHN BULL. 


Joun Butw’s reading rejoices in heroes of 
dubious renown, and he gives his sympa- 
thies to the Arams and Abershaws of the 
story-teller. Different of old—Turpin now 
supplants Sidney and Russell with him; and 
the Newgate Calendar the Book of Martyrs. 
So honest John prefers buffoonery to tra- 
gedy—the clown beats Shakspere hollow, 
and the jester’s heel wounds the prostrate 
Melpomene. John affects a love of music, 
because it requires no learning; he com- 

rehends all he desires by the “ porches of 

is ears.” The trade sell few Members or 
Drydens now. Pope sleeps on the shelf, 
and Goldsmith is deserted, with his * De- 
serted Village.” Hume lies on hand, novels 
serving John in place of history, called 
“ historical,” better named “ hysterical.” 
With science, John has no concern; he 
looks to the produce of spindles, and cares 
not how the power is made that turns them: 
he regards the outward man alone. There 


lolls one in an equipage, of which a noble- 
man would be proud, poking his stupid and 
vacant face from the window, most conde- 
scendingly.—* Who is he?”—John stir es 
and adores this ideal of all that is great and 
good—it is a fellow who makes blacking ! 
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There dwells one of rags, a costermonger, 
employed six days in the week, who struts 
in the finest broadcloth out of his attic on 
Sunday ; his hands well washed, but still 
ingrained with dirt, are thrust into kid 
gloves, —his wife in satin, the absentee from 
the washing-tub,— neither can read nor 
write. John loves the pride that licks the 
dust six days in the week to make a display 
on the seventh. In that long line of street, 
couchant among his wares, John practises a 
thousand arts on public credulity to get 
them off his hands by alluring purchasers— 
large handbills announce the falsehood that 
he is making ruinous sacrifices—selling at a 
loss—offering wrecked goods or bankrupt 
stock, and soon. In another splendid tho- 
roughfare are shut-up shops connected with 
those who exhibit conduct John would once 
have severely reprobated as an honest 
tradesman. Squalid miseries stand, pale 
spectres, at the corners of the streets; John 
passes by, and cannot comprehend how 
people can degrade themselves by poverty, 
prosperity being his notion of virtue. John 
flings down his penny, and bids them work, 
as he does. Poor they are, but worse than 
the icy talons of poverty in their hearts is 
that reproach—they cannot realize even the 
Almighty’s curse upon their heads—they 
cannot earn their bread by the sweat of 
their brow, for labour is banned to them— 
there is none to be had. The Indian roams 
free, and hunts down the game God has 
given him for subsistence—the Polar savage 
breaks the ice, and pulls forth the reeking 
seal, eats, and reposes—the inhabitant of 
torrid climes rests half the day in the shade 
of the tree from which nature gives him 
food—the Arab finds his date-tree in the 
desert, and his bed in the warm sand; but, 
amid high civilization, man is doomed to 
pine of hunger, or embrace that which is 
very little better, for no fault of his own; 
he must now exchange all liberty for a 
stinted pittance to meet the last call of self- 
preservation. John cannot conceive how 
such a state of things can be—he does not 
inquire—his home is comfortable—his table 
is replenished—his pursuits are profitable ; 
so he thinks that enough for him to concern 
himself about. He teaches his children his 
own idolatries, and he envelops himself in 
the complacent reflections that, thank God, 
he is rich whoever is poor; that the sun of 
heaven shines upon nothing more worthy 
of pursuit than wealth, and that other people 
may take care of themselves.— Monthly Mag. 





A Father’s Advice to his Son.—Another 
word, and God help ye, Dick! Always 
fight with ye’r back to the sun. Drink 
slow—don’t mix ye’r licker, ne'er sit with 
ye’r back to the fire, and the Devil won’t 
put ye under the table. 
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The Gatherer. 


Steam-baked Bread, 4 la Vienna.—It has 
been known for some time at Vienna that 
if the hearth of an oven be cleaned with a 
moistened wisp of straw, bread baked 
therein immediately afterwards presents a 
much better appearance, the crust having a 
beautiful yellow tint. It was thence in- 
ferred that this peculiarity must be attri- 
buted to the vapour, which being condensed 
on the roof of the oven, fell back on the 
bread. At Paris, in order to secure with 
certainty so desirable an appearance, the 
following arrangement is practised :—'The 
hearth of the oven is laid so as to form an 
inclined plane, with a rise of about eleven 
inches in three feet, and the arched roof is 
built lower at the end nearest the door, as 
compared with the furthest extremity. 
When the oven is charged, the entrance is 
closed with a wet bundle of straw. By 
this arrangement the steam is driven down 
on the bread, and a golden yellow crust is 
given to the bread, as if it had been pre- 
viously covered with the yolk of an egg.— 
Annals of Chemistry. 


Sad, if true—The following story is 
from Galignani. “ A short time ago a me- 
lancholy event took place in the theatre at 
Leghorn. A player on the bass, named 
Gemminiani, wishing to make his talent 
known to the public, announced that he 
was to play a piece between the acts of the 
opera. The connoisseurs, however, thought 
but lightly of his taleat, and assembled to 
laugh at the performance. When the poor 
artist was playing the rondeau of Lucia on 
a single string, conversation, laughter, and 
noise drowned the sound of the instrum ent. 
He exhibited marks of extreme emotion, 
and at last his agitation became so great, 
that he could no longer do justice to his 
powers. When he arrived at the phrase— 
Tu delle gioge in seno, io della morte, (‘Thou 
hast joy in thine heart, and I death,) he let 
the instrument drop, remained a momert 
motionless, and then fell heavily on the 
stage! The people of the theatre rushed 
from the side-scenes, and bore him off. 
Medical aid was applied, but in vain—he 
was dead !"—Athenaum. 

Love and Genius.—Love, in its first dim 
and imperfect shape, is but imagination 
concentrated on one object. It is a genius 
of the heart, resembling that of the in- 
tellect ; it appeals to, it stirs up, it evokes 
the sentiments and sympathies that lie most 
latent in our nature. Its sigh is the spirit 
that moves over the ocean, and rouses the 
anadyomene into life. Therefore it is that 
mind produces affections deeper than those 
of external form; therefore it is that 
women are worshippers of glory, which is 
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the palpable and visible representative of a 
genius whose operations they cannot always 
comprehend. Genius has so much in com- 
mon with love—the imagination that ani- 
mates one is so much the property of the 
other—that there is not a surer sign of the 
existence of genius than the love that it 
creates and bequeaths. It penetrates deeper 
than the reason—it binds a nobler captive 
than the fancy. As the sun upon the dial, 
it gives to the human heart both its shadow 
and its light. Nations are its worshippers 
and wooers; and posterity learns from its 
oracles to dream—to aspire—to adore !— 
wer. 

The Dying Politician.—On one occasion, 
the Duke of Cumberland is said to have 
found great difficulty in evading the impor- 
tunities of his father, who was desirous that 
he should unite himself to a Princess of 
Denmark. The King had actually caused 
a negotiation to be entered into with the 
Danish court; and in this dilemma, the 
duke sent to ask the advice of Sir Robert 
Walpole, scarcely forty-eight hours, it may 
be remarked, before the death of that 
minister. Sir Robert recommended that the 
duke should demand a large marriage-set- 
tlement. The advice was followed, and his 
royal highness heard nothing more of the 
match.—Jesse’s Memoirs of the Court of 
England. 


How to tell the Weather for 1,000 Years.— 
If you desire to know whether the day will 
be fine, take a walk of a few miles into the 
country, antil you come to a field where 
the cows are grazing, and if the animals 
turn their tails to the wind be sure it will 
be stormy, if they turn their faces it will 
be fine; but if some stand one way and 
some the other, you had better toss up, and 
accordingly as the coin gives you heads or 
tails, you will be able to solve the problem. 


Curious ‘Tale-—An old man, following 
the occupation of bone-collector, residing 
in the vicinity of Southampton, passing a 
marine-store shop in that town, saw in the 
window an old piece of canvas, part of a 
picture, having upon it the head of an ox, 
which was full of small holes and very 
much obliterated with filth and age; he 
inquired the price of it, which was 8s. 
The old man, not having the money, said, 
“I will pay you a shilling a week until I 
have paid you for it, if you will save it for 
me ;” this was agreed to. At length the 
picture was paid for, and the old man has- 
tened to his humble home with his bargain. 
He was persuaded by some of his neigh- 
bours to have it varnished, and carried it 
to Mr. De Lainey, who then resided in 
Southampton, (and:now of No. 32, Princes- 
street, Bristol,) for that purpose. Instead 
of varnishing the picture, Mr. De Lainey, 
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being struck with its beauty, restored it by 
a newly-discovered process. After it was 
done, he offered the old man 20/. for the 
picture. ‘ No,” says he, “ if it’s worth 20/. 
to you, it is worth 20/. to me to look at.” 
Mr. De Lainey then communicated with 
some connoisseurs in London, who came 
and examined the painting. One of them 
commissioned him to purchase it for him at 
any price, but, strange to say, that although 
he offered various sums, until the amount 
of 30001 was offered for it, the old man 
still refused to part with his treasure, nor 
is it expected that he ever will dispose of 
it, although he is in actual want. The 
painting is supposed to be the finest Cuyp 
in existence.—Bath Gazette. 


Physic !—Homeeopathy ! hydropathy ! al- 
lopathy ! or sheer quackery, mere quackery, 
queer quackery. The first good, except in 
cases of disease; the second dangerous, 
except in strong health; the third we are 
all taught to estimate, by the varied, nau- 
seous, full, frequent, and expensive doses of 
doctor’s stuff. So much for the three 
*pathys! As physiologists, we venture an 
axiom :—Nothing does good in cases of 
disease, except that which gives a gentle 
increase of power to all the natural func- 
tions of the body simultaneously. What 
is that? It is warmth, obtained as best you 
may, and no way better, perhaps none so 
good, as the fumigating way of combating 
diseases. Probatum est.—Literary Gazette. 


Vanity of Actors—When Heywood, on 
his return from banishment, presented 
himself before his royal mistress, “ What 
wind has blown you hither ?” asked Queen 
Mary. “Two especial ones,” replied the 
comedian; “one of them to see your 
Majesty.” “ We thank you for that,” said 
Mary ; “but I pray for what purpose was 
the other?” “That your Majesty might see 
me !”— Dramatic and Musical Review, 


Wellerism.—“ I'm off,” as the fish said 
to the angler, when he dropped off the 
hook. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The articles, ‘* On the New Year,” ** Christmas 
Rejoicings,”” ‘* The Convict’s Grave,” and “ The 
Weaver’s Daughter,” received, with thanks, and 
will soon find insertion. 

The proposal of “‘ H. W.” shall be considered. 

The poems, ‘‘ First Love,” and “The Happy 
Husband,’ are declined, with thanks. 

iti Lo “ a iti Pans “ f and “ A. D.,” de- 
clined. 

“B.” The extract was too old for insertion. We 
purpose filling our pages with original matter, or 
that which has lately issued from the press. 
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